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ourselves to the influence of the personality of which
the book is so complete an expression. For Arabia
Deserta is a triumph both of art and of personality. All
great books are that, in some degree; yet the duality
holds good of Mr. Dough ty's masterpiece in a peculiar
and perhaps unique sense: for Mr. Doughty is rather
the writer of one great book than a great writer. He is
a man who, whether by good fortune or careful choice,
found the subject pre-eminently fitted to his character
and his gifts; who realized his opportunity and his
responsibility, and devoted himself entirely over a long
space of years to the task of completely crystallizing his
sensibility about the core of a subject which he recog-
nized to be mysteriously congenial.

We feel, indeed, that no other theme could have called
forth the whole of Mr, Doughty5 s powers. His poems,
remarkable though they are, are fragmentary and un-
even in comparison with Arabia Deserta; their pure and
pellucid beauties are too often hidden away in the
crannies of a complex structure and an obscure language
which the author's imaginative power has not been
sufficient to dominate or to fuse. Mr. Doughty's imagina-
tive range is essentially narrow, and this very narrow-
ness, which has made of his poems a comparative failure,
has been one of the most potent elements in the trium-
phant achievement of Arabia Deserta. Here, in the
attempt to record imperishably the lineaments of a
secret and inhospitable land and of the people it has
produced to be its denizens, was no need of that elasticity
of the imagination which is necessary to great poetry.
The needs were opposite to this: first, of that amazing
courage of body and spirit which enabled him to wander
unfriended for two years among nomad tribesmen, in
whom the traditional hospitality fought ever a doubtful